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THE MORAL ASPECTS OF SEGREGATION DECISIONS* 
Benjamin E. Mays 


Whenever a strong, dominant group, possesses all the power, 
| political, educational economic, and wields all the power; makes 
| all the laws, municipal, state, and federal, and administers all the 
| laws; writes all the constitutions, municipal, state and federal and 
q interprets these constitutions ; collects and holds all the money, munic- 
ipal, state, and federal and distributes all the money; determines all 
policies—government, business, political and education; when that 
group deliberately plans and deliberately places heavy burdens, 
grievous to be borne, upon the backs of the weak that act is immoral. 
If the strong group is a Christian group or a follower of Judaism 
both of which contend that God is creator, judge, impartial, just, uni- 
versal, love and that man was created in God’s image, the act is 
against God and man—thus immoral. If the strong group is atheistic, 
the act is against humanity—still immoral. 

No group is wise enough, good enough, strong enough, to assume 
an omnipotent and omniscent role; no group is good enough, wise 
enough, to restrict the mind, circumscribe the soul, and to limit the 
physical movements of another group. To do that is blasphemy. It 
is a usurpation of the role of God. 

If the strong handicaps the weak on the grounds of race or color, 
it is all the more immoral because we penalize the group for condi- 
tions over which it has no control; for being what nature or nature’s 
God made it. And that is tantamount to saying to God “You made 
a mistake God when you didn’t make all races white.” If there were 
a law which said that an illiterate group had to be segregated, the 
segregated group could go to school and become literate. If there 
were a law which said that all peoples with incomes below $5000 a 
year had to be segregated, the segregated under $5000 a year could 
strive to rise above the $5000 bracket. If there were a law saying 


* Speech made at meeting of Southern Historical Association in Memphis, 
Tennessee, November 10, 1955. 
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that men and women who did not bathe had to be segregated, they 
could develop the habit of daily baths and remove the stigma. If 
there were a law which said that all groups had to be Catholics, the 
Jews and Protestants could do something about it by joining the 
Catholic Church. But to segregate a man because his skin is brown 
or black, red or yellow, is to segregate a man for circumstances over 
which he had no control. And of all immoral acts, this is the most 
immoral. 

So the May 17, 1954 Decision of the Supreme Court and all the 
decisions against segregation are attempts on the part of the judges 
involved to abolish a great wrong which the strong group has delib- 
erately placed upon the backs of the weak. It is an attempt on the 
part of federal and state judges to remove this stigma, this wrong 
through constitutional means which is the democratic, American Way. 

I said a moment ago that if the strong deliberately picks out a 
weak racial group and places upon it heavy burdens that act is im- 
moral. Let me try to analyze this burden, segregation, which has been 
imposed upon millions of Americans of color. There are at least three 
main reasons for legal segregation in the United States. 


1. The first objective of segregation is to place a legal badge of 
inferiority upon the segregated, to brand him forever as unfit 
to move freely among other human beings. This badge says 
the segregated is mentally, morally, and socially unfit to move 
around as a free man. 

2. The second objective of segregation is to set the segregated 
apart so that he can be treated as an inferior: in the courts, 
in recreation, in transportation, in politics, in government, in 
employment, in religion, in education, in hotels, in motels, 
restaurants and in every other area of American life. And 
all of this has been done without the consent of the segregated. 

3. The third objective of legalized segregation follows from the 
first two. It is designed to make the segregated believe that 
he is inferior, that he is nobody and to make him accept 
willingly his inferior status in society. It is these conditions 
which the May 17, 1954 Decision of the Supreme Court and 
other federal decisions against segregation are designed to 
correct—to remove this immoral stigma that has been placed 
upon 16 million Negro Americans, and these are the reasons 
every thinking Negro wants the legal badge of segregation 
removed so that he might walk the earth with dignity, as a 
man, and not cringe and Kow-tow as a slave. He believes 
that this is his God-given right on the earth. 
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Segregation is immoral because it has inflicted a wound upon 
the soul of the segregated and so restricted his mind that millions of 
Negroes now alive will never be cured of the disease of inferiority. 
Many of them have come to feel and believe that they are inferior or 
that the cards are so stacked against them that it is useless for them 
to strive for the highest and the best. Segregate a race for ninety 
years, tell that race in books, in law, in courts, in education, in church 
and school, in employment, in transportation, in hotels and motels, 
and in government that it is inferior—it is bound to leave it’s dam- 
aging mark upon the souls and minds of the segregated. It is these 
conditions that the federal courts seek to change. 

Any country that restricts the full development of any segment 
of society retards its own growth and development. The segregated 
produces less and even the minds of the strong group are circum- 
scribed because they are often afraid to pursue the whole truth and 
they spend too much time seeking ways and means of how to keep 
the segregated group in “its place.” Segregation is immoral because 
it leads to injustice, brutality, and lynching on the part of the group 
that segregates. The segregated is somebody that can be pushed 
around as desired by the segregator. As a rule equal justice in the 
courts is almost impossible for a member of the segregated group if 
it involves a member of the group imposing the segregation. The 
segregated has no rights that the segregator is bound to respect. The 
chief sin of segregation is the distortion of human personality. It 
damages the soul of both the segregated and the segregator. It gives 
the segregated a feeling of inherent inferiority which is not based on 
facts, and it gives the segregator a feeling of superiority which is not 
based on facts. It is difficult to know who is damaged more—the seg- 
regated or the segregator. 

It is a false accusation to say that Negroes hail the May 17, 1954 
Decision of the Supreme Court because they want to mingle with 
white people. Negroes want segregation abolished because they want 
the legal stigma of inferiority removed and because they do not believe 
that equality of educational opportunities can be completely achieved 
in a society where the law brands a group as inferior. When a Negro 
rides in a pullman unsegregated he does it not because he wants to 
ride with white people. He may or may not engage in conversation 
with a white person. He wants good accommodations. When he eats 
in an unsegregated diner on the train, he goes in because he is hungry 
and not because he wants to eat with white people. He goes to the 
diner not even to mingle with Negroes but to get something to eat. 
But as he eats and rides he wants no badge of inferiority on his back. 
He wants to eat and ride with dignity. No Negro clothed in his right 
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mind believes that his social status will be enhanced just because he 
associates with white people. 

It is also a false accusation to say that Negroes are insisting that 
segregated schools must be abolished today or tomorrow, simultane- 
ously all over the place. As far as I know, no Negro leader has ever 
advocated that and they have not even said when desegregation is to 
be a finished job. They do say that the Supreme Court is the highest 
law of the land and we should respect that law. Negro leaders do say 
that each local community should bring together the racial groups 
in that community, calmly sit down and plan ways and means not 
how they can circumvent the decision but how they can implement it 
and plan together when and where they will start. They will be able 
to start sooner in some places than in others and move faster in some 
places than in others but begin the process in good faith and with 
good intent. To deliberately scheme, to deliberately plan through 
nefarious methods, through violence, boycott, and threats to nullify 
the Decision of the highest law in the land is not only immoral but 
it encourages a disregard for all laws which we do not like. 

We meet the moral issue again. To write into our constitutions 
things that we do not intend to carry out is an immoral act. I think 
I am right when I say that most of our states, certainly some of 
them, say in their constitutions “‘separate but equal.’’ But you know 
as well as I do that on the whole the gulf of inequality in education 
widened with the years. There was no serious attempt nor desire in 
this country to provide Negroes with eductaional opportunities equal 
to those for whites. The great surge to equalize educational opportu- 
nities for Negroes did not begin until after 1935 when Murray won 
his suit to enter the law school of the University of Maryland. It 
is also clear that the millions poured into Negro education in the 
last 20 years were appropriated not so much because it was right but 
in an endeavor to maintain segregation. 

We brought this situation upon ourselves. We here in the South 
have said all along that we believe in segregation but equal segrega- 
tion. In 1896 in the Louisiana case, Ferguson versus Plessy, the 
United States Supreme Court confirmed the doctrine “separate but 
equal.”” But from 1896 to 1935 there was practically nothing done to 
make the separate equal. When Murray won his case in 1935, we 
knew we had to move toward equalization. Since 1935 many suits 
have been won. 

It would have been a mighty fine thing if we had obeyed the 
Supreme Court in 1896 and equalized educational opportunities for 
Negroes. If we had done that the problem would have been solved 
because gradually the separate school system would have been abol- 
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ished and we would have been saved from the agony and fear of this 
hour. We didn’t obey the Supreme Court in 1896 and we do not want 
to obey it now. 

Let me say again that the May 17, 1954 Decision of the Supreme 
Court is an effort to abolish a great evil through orderly processes. 
And we are morally obligated to implement the Decision or modify 
the federal constitution and say plainly that this constitution was 
meant for white people and not for Negroes and that the Declaration 
of Independence created mostly by the mind of the great southerner, 
Thomas Jefferson, was meant for white people and not Negroes. 
Tell the world honestly that we do not believe that part of the Decla- 
ration of Independence which says in essence that all men are created 
equal, that they are endowed by their creator with certain unalienable 
rights, that among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 

We are morally obligated to abolish legalized segregation in 
America or reinterpret the Christian Gospel, the old and new testa- 
ments, and make the Gospel say that the noble principles of Judaism 
and Christianity are not applicable to colored peoples and Negroes. 
Tell the world honestly and plainly that the Fatherhood of God and 
the Brotherhood of Man cannot work where the colored races are 
involved. We are morally obligated to move toward implementing the 
Decision in the deep south or lose our moral leadership in the world. 
If we do not do it, we must play the role of hypocrisy preaching one 
thing and doing another. This is the dilemma which faces our 
democracy. 

The eyes of the world are upon us. One billion or more colored 
people in Asia and Africa are judging our democracy solely on the 
basis of how we treat Negroes. White Europe is watching us too. I 
shall never forget the day in Lucknow, India when nine reporters 
from all over India questioned me 90 minutes about how Negroes 
are treated in the United States. I shall remember to my dying day 
the event in 1937 when the Principal of an untouchable school intro- 
duced me to his boys as an untouchable from the United States. At 
first it angered me. But on second thought I knew that he was right. 
Though great progress has been made, for which I am grateful, I, 
and my kind, are still untouchables in many sections of the country. 
There are places where wealth, decency, culture, education, religion, 
and position will do no good if a Negro. None of these things can 
take away the mark of untouchability. And the world knows this. 

Recently a group of colored students from Asia, Africa, the 
Middle East and South America were visiting an outstanding south- 
ern town, All the colored people except those from Africa and Haiti 
could live in the downtown hotels. The Africans and the Haitians 
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had to seek refuge on the campus of a Negro college. That incident 
was known to all the other colored students and it will be told many 
times in Europe, Asia, Africa, and it will not help us in our efforts 
to democratize the world. 

Not long ago a Jew from South Africa and a man from India 
were guests of a Negro professor. He drove them for several days 
through the urban and rural sections of his state. The Negro, the 
host, a citizen of the United States, could not get food from the 
hotels and restaurants. His guests, one a Jew and the other an Indian, 
had to go in and buy food for him. The man who introduced me in 
India as an untouchable was right. The Negro is America’s 
untouchable. 

Two or three years ago a friend of mine was traveling in Ger- 
many. He met a German who had traveled widely in the United 
States. He told my friend that he hangs his head in shame every 
time he thinks of what his country did to the Jews—killing six mil- 
lion of them. But he told my friend that after seeing what segregation 
has done to the soul of the Negro in the south, he has come to the 
conclusion that it is worse than what Hitler and his colleagues did to 
the Jews in Germany. He may be wrong but this is what he is telling 
the people in Germany. 

Make no mistake—as this country could not exist half slave and 
half free, it cannot exist half segregated and half desegregated. The 
Supreme Court has given America an opportunity to achieve great- 
ness in the area of moral and spiritual things just as it has already 
achieved greatness in military and industrial might and in material 
possessions. It is my belief that the South will accept the challenge 
of the Supreme Court and thus make America and the South safe 
for democracy. If we lose this battle for freedom for fifteen million 
Negroes we will lose it for 145 million whites and eventually we will 
lose it for the world. This is indeed a time for greatness. 


BENJAMIN E. Mays is President of Morehouse College, Atlanta, Georgia. 
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LEISURE PURSUITS BY SOCIO-ECONOMIC STRATA 


Lawrence G. Thomas 


The worthy use of leisure has long been a stated goal of educa- 
tion in a democracy, but most textbooks in the social foundations of 
education have defined the problem of achieving this goal as primarily 
one of helping the individual student to get in touch with the cultiva- 
tional resources of our common culture. Chief attention has been 
given to individual differences in leisure interests in the light of some 
universal standard of desirable leisure-time activities. When group 
differences have been acknowledged, they have usually been defined 
in terms of the developmental changes in age or grade groups. The 
various social influences on leisure tastes have been examined mainly 
for their impact on the individual—a homogeneous, typical “person” 
representing all of us. 

A major concern of sociological research in the last twenty five 
years, however, has been to identify important group differences 
among Americans. The groups have been defined in several ways— 
welfare or income levels, occupational categories, and social classes— 
but the critical fact emerging from this research is that social-group 
differences are fully as significant as individual differences in account- 
ing for the variations in attitudes, values and behavior among persons. 
This means, of course, that the type and extent of leisure pursuits 
may be affected by group differences along socio-economic lines. 

Recognition of these differences raises two kinds of questions for 
educational policy: What standards of leisure-time activity are appro- 
priate for people on different socio-economic levels, many of whom 
will spend their lives on the same level? Second, if some group differ- 
ences indicate inequitable access to desirable values in our culture, 
what is the nature of these barriers and how can the school deal with 
them? The purpose of this article is to review the research evidence 
on socio-economic differences in leisure pursuits to determine more 
precisely how these questions of educational policy should be for- 


mulated. 
INFLUENCE OF PURCHASING POWER 


The first and most obvious source of differences in leisure activi- 
ties is group differences in purchasing power. Most leisure pursuits 
cost money, whether it be for equipment or for a ticket of admission. 
Since the amount of money a person earns differs widely according 
to socio-economic level, one might expect members of the best paid 
groups to monopolize the more expensive forms of recreation and to 
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enjoy a wider range of the moderately expensive recreational activi- 
ties. To a considerable extent this expectation is borne out, but not 
always so. 

Investigations have shown a high correlation between economic 
status and the possession of such leisure resources as pianos, books, 
and magazine subscriptions. One of the few national surveys in this 
area reported that pianos were found two to three times as often in 
the homes of the highest paid occupations as in the poorer homes of 
slightly skilled manual labor.t In ownership of books, the median 
number possessed by the several occupational categories varied from 
over 200 to a mere dozen, and the variation was in perfect correlation 
with the income rank of these occupations. 

Regarding magazine subscriptions, an intensive study of a New 
England community (Yankee City) revealed that, of all the mag- 
azines subscribed to or bought in this city, the top occupational 
groups in income, constituting 14 per cent of the population, pur- 
chased from 2.7 to 3.7 times their proportionate share; the occupa- 
tional groups of median income, constituting 28 per cent of the 
population, bought only slightly more than their proportionate share ; 
but the lower paid, predominantly semiskilled and unskilled occupa- 
tions, constituting a huge 58 per cent of the city’s population, 
purchased only a half to a third of their proportionate share of 
magazines.” As would be expected also, the number of magazines per 
subscriber decreased in similar fashion from the top occupational 
groups to the bottom groups. In a more recent study of adult males 
in Evanston, the regular reading of four or more magazines was the 
point which significantly distinguished the upper half of the popula- 
tion in socio-economic status from the lower half.* 

Additional evidence shows, however, that some fairly expensive 
items for leisure use are so widely owned as to be unrelated to socio- 
economic status. In the middle 1930’s, phonographs were almost as 
likely to be found in the homes of slightly skilled manual workers as 
in the homes of businessmen and professional workers.* At that time, 


1 A sample of 2,758 white families with 3,779 children selected for repre- 
sentativeness of the nation in geographic region, size of community, and occu- 
pational grouping, reported by the Committee on the Infant and Preschool 
Child, The Young Child in the Home, White House Conference on Child 
Health and Protection, pp. 54-55. (New York: Appleton-Century, 1936). 

2 W. Lloyd Warner and P. Lunt, The Social Life of a Modern Commu- 
nity, Yankee City Series, Vol. I, p. 387. (New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1941). 

3 Leonard Reissman, “Class, Leisure, and Social Participation,” American 
Sociological Review, XIX, pp. 76-84 (1954). 

* The Young Child in the Home, op. cit. 
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radios were to be found twice as frequently among families in the 
highest paid third of occupations as among families at the slightly 
skilled manual level, but at the present time nearly everybody owns 
a radio. Television sets are expensive, but in areas where television 
reception is good, ownership “saturations” of 80-90 per cent of all 
families are common. In fact, under present conditions of easy install- 
ment buying, sales surveys report that television sets are among the 
first items bought by the poor and among the last bought by the 
rich, for television ownership has become a virtual essential in the 
American way of life. 

In a few instances expenditures for a recreational activity show 
an inverse correlation with socio-economic status. This has long been 
the case with motion picture attendance. In the Yankee City study, 
for example, the top occupational groups were well below the aver- 
age of all citizens in cinema attendance, the middle groups were 
about average, and the lower paid levels of manual labor were well 
above average.® Moreover, these facts reflect differences in the recrea- 
tional practices of youth from homes in these three occupational 
groupings, for three fifths of those attending motion pictures regularly 
from homes of the lower paid occupations were in the 17-25 age 
group while nearly three fifths of those attending from the top classes 
were age 35 or older.® 


LEISURE DIFFERENCES UNRELATED TO PURCHASING POWER 


From the evidence cited above, economic ability to purchase re- 
creational equipment and leisure enjoyments is an important part of 
the story but not the whole story. Differences in taste, perhaps arising 
from differences in schooling or even more subtle factors in neighbor- 
hood sub-cultures, undoubtedly exist and need to be explored. Clues 
to differences of this kind are best provided by leisure activities which 
involve no appreciable differences in cost as, for example, use of the 
public library, types of literature read, attendance at museums and 
art galleries, and use of parks and playgrounds. If group differences 
in these leisure activities are highly correlated with group differences 
in economic status, one may suspect inadequate opportunities for 
many persons to know about and appreciate the cultural resources 
of the community. 

Differences in use of the public library have been studied in sev- 
eral localities over the past tu ‘y years, and the results are somewhat 
mixed. In the classic study ot Maryland youth during the great de- 


5 Warner and Lunt, op. cit., p. 414. 
6 [bid., p. 418. 
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pression, the percentage who claimed to use the public library declined 
markedly as the economic status of the father’s occupation went 
down.’ About the same time in Yankee City, however, the proportion 
of children in each social class who used the library varied inversely 
with the economic status of the class.* Among the youth attending 
high school in Elmtown, a small Illinois community, the girls showed 
only slight differences by social class in their use of the library, but 
the boys showed large, statistically significant differences, the greater 
library use going to the higher social classes.? When all members of 
the several social strata are considered, the results are still mixed. 
In Yankee City, only small differences were found among the six 
social classes in the proportions using the library. However, a study 
of 673 families divided into four classes in an Ohio county found 
that the highest class made significantly more use of the library than 
the two lowest classes.2° Furthermore, in a study of a small group of 
adult white males in Evanston, divided into two groups according to 
income, education, and occupational prestige status, the reading of 
two or more books in a three-months period significantly distinguished 
the upper half of the group from the lower half.* 

Another clue to differences in taste among socio-economic groups 
in their leisure pursuits is the quality of their reading habits. Stable 
evidence on this point is hard to obtain because of the difficulty of 
finding an acceptable scale of literary quality. The Yankee City study 
is one of the most thorough and intensive in regard to magazine pref- 
erences,’* although it has an unknown applicability to other geo- 
graphical areas. The top three classes of Yankee City, predominantly 
professional and proprietary in occupation, subscribed distinctly above 
the city’s average to around a dozen of the 67 magazines analyzed by 
subscription lists and newsstand sales. The following eight are rep- 
resentative : 


Atlantic Monthly New Yorker 

Harpers Saturday Evening Post 
House Beautiful Time 

National Geographic Vanity Fair 


7H. M. Bell, Youth Tell Their Story, p. 179. (Washington, D. C.: Ameri- 
can Council on Education, 1936.) 

8 Warner and Lunt, op. cit., Ch. 19. 

® A. B. Hollingshead, Elmstown’s Youth, p. 308. (New York: John Wiley 
and Son, 1949.) 

10 R. Clyde White, “Social Class Differences in the Uses of Leisure,” 
American Journal of Sociology, LXI, pp. 145-50 (Sept. 1955). 

11 Leonard Reissman, op. cit., p. 80. 

12 Warner and Lunt, op. cit., pp. 388-404. 
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The next class (Lower Middle), 73 percent of whose breadwinners 
are ordinary clerks, office workers, and the best paid skilled and semi- 
skilled workers, had only two magazine preferences for which they 
distinctly exceeded the other classes (Etude and Better Homes and 
Gardens), and they were more frequently near the average preference 
of the whole city. The two bottom classes, composed principally of 
the lowest grade of semiskilled and unskilled workers, subscribed 
distinctly above the city’s average to the following five: 


Cosmopolitan Pictorial Review 
Delineator Red Book 
True Story 


This distribution of magazine types between high and low socio- 
economic groups is confirmed by a study of a South Dakota commu 
nity, the only exception being the addition of “westerns” to the 
preferred magazine diet of the bottom group in this middle-west 
town.'* Any slight difference in subscription costs between these two 
types of magazines is inadequate to explain the difference in prefer- 
ence. The explanation probably lies in the conditioning influences 
which a peculiar way of life associated with a particular kind of occu- 
pational employment and remuneration exerts on the tastes and values 
of its members. This view is supported by interview evidence from 
the South Dakota community to the effect that the top families in 
socio-economic status prided themselves on their “cultural’’ interests, 
and the wives gave extensive and regular attendance to musicales, 
lecture series, and the meetings of local literary societies, while the 
bottom families seldom, if ever, attended community “cultural” activi- 
ties, had few artistic interests, and would receive neither esteem nor 
envy from their neighbors if such an interest were to be shown. 

A strictly comparative approach to this question of socio-economic 
differences in attitude toward leisure and quality of leisure pursuits is 
provided by a study of a five per cent sample of the adult population, 
18 years and older, of Springfield, Massachusetts—a total of 5,001 
cases from 14 different residential sections of the city..* The study 
concerned adult participation in five cultural activities: use of the 
public library, forums, adult education classes, art museums, and 


13 J. Useem, P. Tangent, R. Useem, “Stratification in a Prairie Town,” 
American Sociological Review, VII, 331-42 (1942). 

14 A, A. Kaplan, Socio-Economic Circumstances and Adult Participation 
in Certain Cultural and Educational Activities, Teachers College Contributions 
to Education, No. 889. (New York: Columbia University Press, 1943.) 
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concerts—of which only the concerts called for any significant expen- 
diture of money. The researcher concludes: 


“There appeared to be little question of the close association between 
occupation and participation in educational and cultural activities. Both 
men and women in the ‘professional,’ ‘foreman-supervisory,’ and ‘clerical- 
sales’ classification tended to have higher percentages of participation in 
each of the five activities than those in the other occupational categories, 
while industrial workers, those in the unskilled, semi-skilled, and, to some 
extent, those in the skilled occupations, and women engaged in ‘personal 
service’ tended to have the lowest percentages of participation... . It may 
be concluded that by and large those persons who were engaged in occu- 
pations requiring more formal or academic training and education, the 
professional and white collar occupations, participated in educational and 
cultural activities to a greater degree than those engaged in occupations 
requiring less training of this kind.”15 


The investigator supports his conclusion by holding the occupational, 
categories constant while the effect on participation of, first, the 
income status and then the educational status are allowed to vary 
separately, and finds that, except in the case of attendance at concerts, 
the amount of education possessed is the primary factor.’® 

More recent studies in other communities confirm some of these 
conclusions and question others. When 673 families in Ohio were 
grouped into four classes by the Warner formula, the highest class 
(Upper Middle) was found to make significantly more use of li- 
braries, lecture-study groups, and home diversions such as phono- 
graphs, radio, and television, while the two lowest classes (Upper 
Lower and Lower Lower) made more use of parks and playgrounds, 
museums, and commercial entertainment like the cinema.17 When a 
small sample of adult white males in Evanston were placed in two 
groups according to income, education, and occupational prestige 
status, the upper group was distinguished by the number belonging 
to two or more organizations, and the lower group by the number 
listening to radio and television for five or more hours per week; 
but there was no significant difference between the groups in the fre- 
quency of attending organization meetings or in the number spending 
three or more hours per week on hobbies.”* 

A different approach to the quality of tastes in recreational pur- 
suits is to ask a person what he would do if he had considerably more 
leisure time than he does at present. This question was asked an 18 

15 [bid., pp. 77-79. 

16 Jbid., p. 91. 

17 R. Clyde White, op. cit. 


18 Leonard Reissman, op. cit., p. 80. 
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per cent sample of the 885 families living in the cooperative project 
of Greenbelt, Maryland, during World War II."° The families were 
divided into a white collar group, nearly two thirds of which were 
clerks and office workers, and a manual labor group, half of which 
were skilled workers. Fortunately for research purposes, the require- 
ments for admission to this planned community resulted in the entire 
group’s being unusually homogeneous with respect to income, amount 
of schooling, nativity, and age of parents, so that differences in atti- 
tudes and tastes may be more confidently attributed to the influences 
of a previous pattern of life surrounding the two types of occupational 
groupings. In answer to the question of what each would do with a 
considerable increase in leisure time, the several kinds of white collar 
workers were proportionately much higher (two to one or more) in 
their desire for more study, more travel, and more indoor hobbies ; 
while the three kinds of manual workers were distinctly more inter- 
ested in using this extra time for sports, resting, loafing, or adding 
another job to make more money. Since the annual income of both 
groups averaged around $2600 during the year of the study (1943), 
the difference between the white collar group’s interest in “bettering” 
themselves and widening their interests and the manual labor group’s 
interest in indulging or expanding their physical well-being is impres- 
sive and indicative. 


SOCIO-PSYCHOLOGICAL BARRIERS TO LEISURE OPPORTUNITIES 


Another kind of determinant of participation in leisure activities 
may be the subtle psychological factor of whether one group’s partici- 
pation is welcomed or resisted by other groups currently participating. 
This is the factor usually called ‘‘social distance” which arises between 
non-competing occupational groups or social classes which have devel- 
oped, through long absence of intimate contact with each other, unique 
and distinctive ways of living. An excellent indication of the influence 
of this factor may be found in the differential participation of children 
from several socio-economic groups in such quasi-public organizations 
as the Scouts and the clubs of the YMCA and YWCA. Representa- 
tive of the usual findings on this topic is the study of mid-westerr 
Elmtown cited earlier.?° 

In Boy Scout memberships, the two top classes, which supplied 
4.7 per cent of the youth of the community, were over-represented 
five and one half times. Class III, which supplied 21.5 per cent of 





19 William H. Form, “Toward an Occupational Social Psychology,” 
Journal of Social Psychology, XXIV, 85-99 (1946). 
20 A. B. Hollingshead, op. cit., p. 292. 
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the town’s youth, was over-represented in the Scouts two times. Class 
IV, which contained 42.4 per cent of the youth, had only half their 
proportionate representation; and Class V, supplying 31.3 per cent 
of Elmtown’s youth, would have had to increase its numbers in the 
Scouts twelve times in order to be proportionately represented. The 
causes of this disproportionate distribution of membership were pri- 
marily matters of attitude rather than matters of cost. The three 
troops in town were founded and directed by the ‘right’ people and 
were most attractive to the sons of such people. The lower classes 
were well aware of these conditions, and the Scouts were “criticized 
severely by members of the mill workers’ union and many parents in 
Class IV as a ‘wealthy boys’ group.”*? Although membership was 
theoretically open to all of Elmtown’s youth, neither the adults nor 
the youth expected the Scouts to represent a cross-section of the com- 
munity’s classes. 

The Girl Scouts of Elmtown had a membership of only twenty 
girls, so the real counterpart of the Boy Scouts in Elmtown was the 
Camp Fire Girls with its 366 members. The distribution of member- 
ship by social classes was similar to that of the Boy Scouts but more 
acutely discriminating. While no Class I girls belonged, the Class II 
girls were over-represented almost eight times, and Class III girls 
more than two and a half times. In contrast, Class IV girls were 
under-represented three times in proportion to their numbers in the 
community, and not a single girl from Class V belonged. Girls already 
in the organization exerted open but informal pressure to restrict the 
membership to the girls of classes II and III, even though admission 
was professedly open to any girl 10 years of age or older who desired 
to belong. Consequently, the girls who did not belong were sometimes 
indifferent, sometimes envious, and sometimes critical of the Camp 
Fire Girls as “snobs” and “social climbers.” 


A more recent study of male membership in the YMCA of a 
southern city supports the same conclusions.?? When the membership 
was classified into three groups according to the occupational prestige 
of their employment, the upper and middle groups were found to be 
over-represented considerably, while the lower group was distinctly 
under-represented. Thus this recreational organization, although de- 
siring to offer its facilities to all young men on equal terms, was 
failing to reach the underprivileged youth in proportion to their num- 
bers in the total population. 


21 Jbid., p. 291. 
22 Odell Uzzell, “Institution Membership in Relation to Class Levels,” 
Sociology and Social Research, XXXVII, 390-94 (1953). 
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In summary, we have seen the influence of a number of factors 
on the leisure pursuits and cultivated living of various socio-economic 
groups. Differences in amount of income earned have been reflected 
in differences in the amount of recreational equipment and leisure 
enjoyments which could be purchased, but this influence has not ap- 
peared to be crucial. Economically superior families tend to possess 
better equipment for leisure use and probably find more of their 
recreation within the home. Poorer families tend to escape the home 
environment in favor of such outlets as the movies to find their recrea- 
tion. But differences in purchasing power have not appeared as sig- 
nificant as differences in taste in determining the leisure patterns of 
high and low socio-economic groups. To a considerable extent, dif- 
ferences in amount of schooling and in characteristic patterns of living 
appear to be associated significantly with a readiness to seek out and 
utilize the inexpensive cultural resources of the community, and yet 
the evidence is sufficiently mixed to show that these group differences 
do not and need not persist. Furthermore, although most teachers 
would probably endorse the leisure preferences of the upper economic 
groups, the preference patterns of the wage-earning families may have, 
in many respects, a greater validity for the circumstances of their liv- 
ing than borrowed standards from the upper middle class. The 
exploration of this possibility requires case studies of the intensive, 
holistic type rather than of the comparative, cross-sectional type. 
Finally, the social distance between various social classes has operated 
subtlely to discourage children from the lower groups from develop- 
ing, or even expressing, an interest to participate in some of the im- 
portant recreational organizations in the community. 

The preponderance of the evidence, it must be admitted, points 
to the conclusion that the enjoyment of, as well as the access to, a 
variety of leisure activities tends to be associated with the height of 
one’s socio-economic group. However, in spite of certain obvious 
advantages which are possessed on the higher levels, the correspond- 
ing benefits which are possible for leisure-time personal development 
and cultivation do not occur automatically. Sometimes these advan- 
tages are used for mere display, for enhancing one’s sense of power, 
or for gratifying an insatiable hunger for prestige. This wastage of 
opportunities may be due to ignorance, or it may be due to the 
growth of certain attitudes which may be useful for success in some 
of the higher paying occupations but which are inimical to the refined, 
appreciative use of abundant opportunities for cultivated living. John 
Dewey notes this pathetic frustration of the cultural possibilities of 
our economic system in the following words: 
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“Many persons have become acutely conscious of economic evils as 
far as they bear upon the life of wage earners, who form the great mass 
of mankind. It requires somewhat more imagination to see how the expe- 
rience of those who are, as we say, well-to-do or are ‘comfortably off’ is 
restricted and distorted. They seem to enjoy the advantages of the present 
situation. But they suffer as deeply from its defects. The artist and scien- 
tific inquirer are pushed outside the main currents of life and become 
appendages to its fringe of caterers to its injustices. All aesthetic and 
intellectual interests suffer in consequence. Useless display and luxury, 
the futile attempt to secure happiness through the possession of things, 
social position, and economic power over others, are manifestations of the 
restriction of experience that exists among those who seemingly profit by 
the present order. Mutual fear, suspicion, and jealousy are also its prod- 
ucts. All of these things deflect and impoverish human experience beyond 
any calculation.”2% 


EDUCATION FOR LEISURE 


What does all this evidence signify for the formulation of educa- 
tional policy in the area of leisure and cultivated living? The first 
question of policy, raised at the opening of this review, concerns the 
selection of appropriate standards of leisure-time activity. On the 
one hand, the evidence permits a strong case to be made for universal 
access to certain activities and enjoyments in our culture. Leisure 
resources like parks and playgrounds, libraries and museums, lecture- 
study groups, and recreational organizations are often used more by 
the higher socio-economic groups, but the lower socio-economic 
groups in some communities have occasionally shown an equal, if 
not greater, interest in some of them. On the other hand, the evidence 
also indicates that the peculiar preferences and resources of different 
socio-economic groups may appropriately lead to different stand- 
ards for a satisfying and yet balanced use of leisure time. 

The second question of policy concerns the nature of any barriers 
which might deny some socio-economic groups equitable access to 
the existing range of desirable leisure activities. The evidence reveals 
that one barrier is purchasing power but that it probably has less sig- 
nificance than other barriers. Of more crucial importance are the bar- 
riers of ignorance, prejudice, and social distance. Here the school has 
its greatest opportunities. The ignorance the school needs to combat 
in this area is not primarily intellectual but experiential and esthetic. 
Children need opportunities for meaningful experiences in a variety 
of potential leisure pursuits, selected in the light of the inadequacies 


23 John Dewey in Living Philosophies, p. 30. (New York: Simon and 
Schuster, 1931.) 
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of their home environments, and a chance to create thoughtful stand- 
ards for the worthy use of these opportunities in their present life. 
Moreover, they need the chance to learn from the differences in each 
other’s background. The school environment is one of the best places 
in which to promote under natural conditions the association of chil- 
dren from many socio-economic groups. 


LAWRENCE G. THomAs is Associate Professor of Education at Stanford 
University, Stanford, California. 








A SURVEY OF HUMAN RELATIONS PROGRAMS 
Dean G. Epley 


INTRODUCTION 


In the summer of 1955 the Department of Human Relations of 
the University of Miami held its fifth annual workshop with the 
theme “Theory and Practice in Human Relations.” One of our pur- 
poses was to examine the theoretical foundations upon which this 
emerging area of interest is built and then to assess the practical appli- 
cations of these principles. Several members of NAIRO (National 
Association of Intergroup Relations Officials) served as consultants 
during the workshop. 

During the sessions discussions were held relative to enhancing 
the relationship between the academic approach and the field experi- 
ences of practitioners. What were the possibilities of providing train- 
ing for the professionalization of practitioners? Was there sufficient 
body of knowledge, skills, and techniques needed by practitioners in 
general to justify increasing our efforts in that direction? If so, what 
constituted this body? If not, were existing programs in sociology, 
psychology, and education satisfactory or could they be improved? 

The stage of development of the Department of Human Relations 
at the University of Miami made it propitious for us to undertake 
serious study of the problems raised. Our Department is set up in a 
rather unusual way: it offers an undergraduate major in human rela- 
tions in the school of Arts and Sciences and an “area of concentra- 
tion” in the graduate program leading to a degree as Master of Edu- 
cation. Consequently, some of our best majors, with no wish to be- 
come teachers, could not pursue graduate studies locally in their 
major field of interest without taking required courses in education 
which they were reluctant to do. It was, therefore, believed that 
a survey might provide some insights into the feasibility of offering 
a graduate program leading to a Master’s degree for those wanting 
to enter some non-educational area. ‘ 


SCOPE OF THE STUDY 


Eleven programs representing the North, the South, the East, 
the Midwest, and the Far West sections of the country as well 
as public and private financial support were selected for study. 
The only two that did not participate were an institution in Canada 
and one of the religiously supported universities in this country. The 
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following results are therefore based on the responses by nine dif- 
ferent schools. Data were collected primarily by questionnaires but 
were supplemented by personal knowledge and documentary evidence 
submitted by the participating institutions. 

The questionnaire was in two parts. The first part was concerned 
with the organization of the existing programs: it covered definition 
of the field of human relations ; number of offerings; number of stu- 
dents; number of majors; nature of academic organization as a 
department, curriculum, or center ; size of staff and their professional 
training; the nature of their activities and the scope of functions of 
the program. The second part was concerned with the perception by 
program directors of what is being done or might be done toward 
professionalization of workers in the field; and the extent of coopera- 
tion with agencies in the field. 


ORGANIZATION OF EXISTING PROGRAMS 


In a series of conferences and seminar discussions during the 
past year, it had become apparent that a great deal of confusion 
existed about the nature and scope of the field under study. It is 
called by a variety of names: human relations, intercultural relations, 
intergroup relations, race relations, etc. Some of my colleagues in 
sociology frequently ask the question, “What is ‘human relations’ 
doing that is not already being done by sociology?” 

Since conceptualization of a field seems to be a necessary pre- 
requisite to setting up a program, twelve definitions were submitted 
for consideration by the respondents. Only two statements were se- 
lected although the range represented both professional and lay inter- 
pretations of the field of human relations. 

Five persons were in close agreement that “human relations 
includes the whole range of human interaction.” One individual 
accepted this without qualification and one thought that this state- 
ment was identical with the one reading “human relations is applied 
psychology and sociology.” Three others wished to make certain modi- 
fications to more closely describe their own program as follows: 


“I use the term ‘group relations’.” 


“Human relations incliides a study of the most important factors involved 
in the whole range of human interaction.” 


“We are concerned with the maximum growth of all. We attempt to bring 
all the human sciences to bear on major obstacles to growth, such as inter- 
racial, religious, economic, and nationality group conflict. We attempt to inte- 
. grate theory and devise technology, train professionals, and do action research.” 
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Four persons agreed with the statement that “human relations 
is an interdisciplinary study of group tensions.” Two persons accepted 
this as it stood while two others wished to make the following modi- 
fications : 


“The study of ‘human relations’ looks two ways: to the development of 
an interdisciplinary theory of group and group relations and of processes of 
change in these and to the development and testing of theories and strategies 
of deliberately intervening in change process, in this sense, of theories and 
social engineering.” 


Another added “with an attempt to evaluate theory by trying it out in 
practice—in schools, neighborhoods, churches, civic groups and _ industrial 
organizations.” 


Neither of the two statements selected above conforms to the 
somewhat widespread impressions of “human relations” held by lay- 
men which either limit the field to the study of racial, religious, and 
ethnic conflict or else regard it as synonymous with “race relations,” 
“personnel relations,” or “public relations.” For example, the Uni- 
versity Post Office continually gives our department mail addressed 
to the Director of Public Relations, the Director of Personnel Rela- 
tions, and most recently, Chairman, Department of Humanities. 
Despite certain of the modifications suggested above, there was no 
acceptance of the idea that “human relations is an action program 
for reducing discriminatory practices in society” although this seems 
to be another impression of laymen which may have been gained from 
the publicity accompanying the activities of the local public agencies. 
It would be interesting in the light of these findings to determine on 
more than an impressionistic basis the perception of the laity with 
respect to the scope of “human relations.” 

At least one of the reporting institutions offered courses in 
human relations as early as 1945. However, “programs” in the field 
may be said to have really started with their introduction into two 
schools in 1943. Two more began in 1951, one in 1952, one in 1953, 
and three in 1954. These programs are organized on three different 
levels: as undergraduate curricula or departments, as graduate cur- 
ricula or departments, and as special centers for research, consulta- 
tion or training. In six cases, the program is ostensibly organized as 
a special center with the dominant area of interest being research. 
In five schools, the program is offered on the graduate level, all but 
one of these being in the school of Education. The two dominant 
approaches which thus seem to emerge are: concentration on research 
activities and the preparation of school personnel, presumably mostly 
teachers. 
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Only one school offered an undergraduate degree in human rela- 
tions. Two others offered graduate degrees on both the master and 
doctoral levels. In two cases, the program was strictly non-degree 
since no degrees were awarded through cooperative arrangements 
with other departments. Where cooperative programs were available, 
degrees could be achieved in anthropology, psychology, or sociology 
in three schools and in education in two. 

Approximately 286 undergraduate and 270 graduate students 
were reported by the nine schools to be majoring or “concentrating” 
in the area of human relations in the Fall of 1955. The “average” 
school offers about five different courses with an average enrollment 
of twenty students which means that roughly 900 students are taking 
“human relations” courses at this time. 

It is estimated that some 400 students have completed the pro- 
gram in human relations offered by these schools since their inception 
eight to ten years ago. Not all of these students received degrees, 
but they did otherwise complete the necessary requirements. About 
250 of them, or 62.5 per cent, have since been employed in some area 
of human relations work. However, as the majority of them came 
from programs operating within schools of education, it cannot be 
said to what extent their employment was a function of this special 
type of preparation. Aside from education, other fields which attracted 
human relations “graduates” included nursing, nursing education, 
hospital administration, social work, private action agencies, clinical 
psychology, the ministry, and research. No school reported placement 
of any personnel with local public agencies such as might be affiliated 
with NAIRO. It is not known what proportion of the remaining 37.5 
per cent of the students were not employed in “human relations” 
because they were continuing their graduate work, were employed in 
other lines of work, were unemployable, or otherwise not seeking 
employment. 

The “human relations” staff of the participating schools is not 
large. It involves a total of 39 persons: 15 on a full-time, and 24 on 
a part-time basis. One school had only part-time workers whereas 
three schools had only full-time personnel. The largest full-time staff 
consisted of three persons in one school. Five had only two employed 
full-time while two had only one. One school had ten part-time 
workers all of whom were primarily engaged in teaching. Doctoral 
degrees were held by a total of 21 persons. The teacher-training 
orientation is further borne out by the fact that nine of these were 
in the field of education. Four were in sociclogy, three in social psy- 
chology, two were unidentified, and there was one each in library 
administration, psychology and psychiatry. The major professional 
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affiliations of the nine “directors” were as follows: seven with the 
American Sociological Society, six with NAIRO, four each with the 
Society for the Study of Social Problems and the Society for the 
Psychological Study of Social Issues, and two with the American 
Psychological Association. Twenty-three persons were engaged in all 
three of the following types of activities: teaching, research, and con- 
sultation. In fact, all but four of the 39 persons did some teaching. 
Of these four, three were part-time research workers and consultants 
while the fourth was a full-time administrator. Seven persons, nearly 
one-fifth of all workers, did nothing but teach whereas no one was 
engaged exclusively in research. 

The most common activity of human relations programs was the 
provision of institutes as a community service by all but one school. 
In addition, seven schools advised labor unions and/or employers on 
labor-management relations while six schools advised school officials 
on the implementation of desegregation or provided in-service train- 
ing courses for policemen, firemen, and/or other public employees. 
At the other extreme, only two schools furnished educational or voca- 
tional guidance services or carried on marriage and family counsel- 
ling. 


HUMAN RELATIONS TRAINING PROGRAMS 


As might be expected on the graduate collegiate level, the most 
frequent offerings were in the form of seminars. They bore such sub- 
titles as: Human Relations Problems; Human Dynamics; Racial 
Contacts, Action Research, and Clinical Seminar. The next most 
common areas of subject matter content seemed to be those concerned 
with group dynamics, research methods, and social action approaches. 
Only one institution reported any thoroughgoing theoretical orienta- 
tion as a part of intradepartmental preparation while another insti- 
tution achieved this end through an interdepartmental major. 

Beyond the thoroughly academic preparation, the most common 
training experience for prospective intergroup relations workers was 
via institutes, conferences, and workshops. Some of these were tail- 
ored to the needs of specific groups like nurses, social workers, and 
employees of action agencies; while others were open to the general 
public as a community service. In-service training programs for pub- 
lic employees, such as policemen, firemen, and business and industrial 
personnel, were another popular form of training experiences. 

Insofar as cooperative relations with public and/or private inter- 
group relations agencies were concerned, all but one institution 
reported that they received financial assistance in the form of scholar- 
ships. Other financial support in the form of research grants was 
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reported by three schools and for library materials by two. This 
could again reflect the educational orientation of many of the pro- 
grams. But, it is also possible that the agencies have their own 
research staffs or that the small “human relations” staff in most of 
the schools made either intensive or extensive research rather imprac- 
tical. On the other side of the coin, the most common types of assist- 
ance rendered to the agencies were in the capacities of advisors, 
designers of research projects, and as lecturers. 

While numerous agencies were involved in either giving or re- 
ceiving assistance, the only organization involved in all schools was 
the National Conference of Christian and Jews. This was to be 
expected due to their assistance in drawing up the list of schools to 
survey. Nevertheless, it needs to be pointed out that the NCCJ has 
been very generous in its financial support of human relations pro- 
grams in the form of scholarship aid and workshop subsidies. This 
is consistent with the educational approach which is inherent in its 
basic tenets. It might also be added that the NCCJ has financed the 
publication of numerous resource materials as well as a limited num- 
ber of research projects. The Anti-Defamation League ranked next 
in frequency of cooperative enterprise among the reporting schools. 
Its educational efforts are likewise very well known. Third in fre- 
quency was the American Jewish Committee which is especially active 
in the promotion of significant research. Other agencies which co- 
operated with four or more schools were in descending order of fre- 
quency: the American Jewish Congress, the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People, and the Urban League. It 
would be interesting to explore further the reasons why there seemed 
to be less frequent cooperation with agencies primarily devoted to 
Negro welfare than with some of the other agencies. 

Another possible avenue of cooperation is to be found in the pos- 
sibilities for internships with the intergroup relations agencies. How- 
ever, only three schools provide such opportunities: two with public 
commissions and one in program planning with two local private 
agencies. Admittedly, the range of possible experiences will be more 
limited in some communities and with some agencies than in others; 
nevertheless this seems to be an area where closer relationships might 
be established between training centers and agencies. 

The respondents were asked to indicate which fields of study 
they considered most essential for the preparation of professional field 
workers. They were also asked to rank these in order of importance. 
Although six different fields were listed as of prime importance, only 
one, social psychology, received more than one first-place choice. The 
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next four most important fields were anthropology, then sociology, 
with a tie between education and psychology. Such fields as history, 
economics, philosophy, religion, and social work were very definitely 
regarded as less essential in professional preparation. Specific courses 
that were regarded as basic included: principles of anthropology, 
sociology, and psychology; fundamentals of group dynamics; com- 
munity analysis; and action research. This perception of essential 
needs by academicians should be compared with that viewed by prac- 
titioners in the field to determine the extent of agreement or dis- 
agreement. The extent of agreement could then be used as a measure 
for evaluating the existing professional training of field workers. A 
high correlation might be construed as practical and effective train- 
ing whereas a low correlation would indicate the need for revision of 
programs now being offered. 

The only important professional skill requested by employers in 
intergroup relations agencies that was not being provided currently 
in the training programs of the reporting schools was that of fund- 
raising. Nearly half of the schools indicated this deficiency. To the 
extent that general principles in this area can be taught in an aca- 
demic setting, this finding suggests that some attention might be 
devoted to the problem of securing financial support for intergroup 
relations programs by both public and private agencies. On the other 
hand, the agencies may feel that their needs in this area might be 
met most effectively through in-service training among their own 
staff members or by enlisting the services of professional fund-raisers 
at specific times of the year. 

A number of modifications in existing programs were suggested 
insofar as the training of professional intergroup relations workers 
might be intensified. Of course, since the program in each school pos- 
sessed its own unique characteristics, the nature of the modifications 
varied considerably. However, taken together, they do suggest ave- 
nues of development that might not otherwise be considered in em- 
barking upon a program in professional training. The modifications 
indicated ranged from the introduction of undergraduate training to 
the extension of seminars and research activities on the graduate 
level; from increasing interdisciplinary contacts to complete integra- 
tion within the school’s program of general education; and from 
increased variety of field experiences to increased control over these 
experiences, This latter development would seem to call for either 
larger instructional staffs in the college program or closer cooperation 
involving joint planning and supervision with the agencies. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


This project was conceived as an exploratory or pilot study for 
the purpose of gaining insight, raising questions, and formulating 
hypotheses for more precise investigation. It has contributed to 
insight concerning the nature of contemporary programs with respect 
to their conceptualization, organization, and curricula. For example, 
although there was a sharp division among directors as to one defini- 
tion or another of the field neither of those selected coincided with 
much lay opinion as to its nature. The programs were found to be 
organized principally around teaching, with some time being spent 
in consultation, but rather less attention being given to research. This 
latter finding is especially surprising in view of the fact that six of 
the nine programs involve special research centers. Despite this divi- 
sion of labor, however, the curricula were directed primarily toward 
students on the graduate level where presumably more time could be 
spent on research than when working with undergraduate students. 

Questions have been raised that call for analysis on a broader 
scale than is possible in a preliminary survey such as this. Programs 
operating in other institutions need to be considered as well as the 
views of practitioners on local, state, and national levels. Do practi- 
tioners agree with academicians with respect to their perception of 
educational needs? Are agency needs sufficiently generalized to 
permit academic training or are they so specialized as to make such 
preparation impractical? What are the possibilities for expanding a 
program of internships? Why is there an apparent difference in the 
extent of cooperation with certain types of intergroup relations 
agencies? From a small scale study such as this, one cannot general- 
ize. This study can only raise these questions ; it cannot answer them. 

And finally, certain hypotheses have been suggested and others 
remain to be formulated. The following seem to be pertinent out- 
growths of this investigation: 


1. If work in intergroup relations is to become professionalized, 
then greater attention to theoretical foundations should expe- 
dite the clarification of concepts and goals. 

2. If existing programs of training are practical and effective, 
then the fundamentals stressed by practitioners will correlate 
highly with those already defined by academicians. 

3. If cooperation with agencies engaged in intergroup relations 
is desirable, then methods of increasing this cooperation can 
be devised. 


Dean G. Eptey is Chairman of the Department of Human Relations at 
University of Miami, Miami, Florida. 





THE EFFECTS OF TWO TYPES OF SOUND MOTION PICTURES ON THE 
ATTITUDES OF ADULTS TOWARD MINORITIES* 


Albert L. Goldberg** 


It is only within the past few generations that the structure of 
“Human Relations” Education has emerged. Social scientists recog- 
nize this area of educational endeavor to include the following—inter- 
personal relations, mental health, acculturation, applied psychology 
family living, the social aspects of youth and old age, and racial and 
minority problems. The broad view might include labor-management 
relations, and political behavior as well. As one writer recently noted, 
“human relations has evolved to mean the application of social science 
knowledge to practical problems” [11]. The focus of human relations 
education today is in relation to efforts being applied toward “‘amelio- 
rative” ends, toward improving group relations, and toward minimiz- 
ing ethnic and racial prejudice and discrimination, toward helping 
groups and individuals grow in improving relationships through a 
better understanding of human problems and behavior. These appear 
to be most practical problems, indeed. 

The past few decades also has seen the growth of a number of 
agencies dedicated both to the huge task of human relations education 
and to social action in behalf of improvement in man’s relationships. 
Many of these agencies gained their initial support from minority 
groups in whose behalf they acted in a more or less defensive fashion 
to clear complaints, to focus attention on public issues involving or 
affecting minorities, and about whom they conducted research to 
combat existing propaganda. In recent years the view of human rela- 
tions agencies has broadened to include such activities as the follow- 
ing: conducting programs of action and community organization; 
initiating educational programs in the public schools and adult pro- 
grams; conducting cultural and recreational programs; carrying out 
serious research projects; seeking action through courts to secure 
legal redress; and promoting legislation involving human relations 
problems and solutions on a wide social front [15]. The degree to 
which these functions are in fact advanced successfully depends on 


* An abridged version of this report was presented at the meeting of the 
Research Committee of the Division of Audio-Visual Instruction, National 
Education Association, at its national convention in Detroit, March 14, 1956. 

** The writer wishes to thank Dr. Harold Sheppard, Department of 
Sociology and Anthropology, Wayne University, for his patience in critically 
reviewing this article prior to presentation. 
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the nature of the organization, its budget, its personnel. There comes 
from the more affluent agencies a continual stream of materials for 
education for one audience or another. Such items include books, 
pamphlets, reprints from periodicals, recordings, script for local radio 
production, and a wide range of films and filmstrips. 

The focus of this paper concerns the motion picture being cur- 
rently used for mass audience in the human relations action program. 
The number of films presently in circulation by these agencies run 
to well over one hundred. It was the purpose of this study [5] to 
determine the effects of different types of film in reducing anti- 
minority feelings with adult audiences. Since the motion picture rep- 
resents the more costly materials being circulated by action agencies, 
the result of the study promised to have rather practical consequences. 

Inherent in this experimental procedure are two broad areas of 
research: (1) The measure of attitudes and attitude changes and (2) 
The effects of the Motion Picture. In the light of earlier research 
which combines the two above it is difficult to draw sharply upon a 
problem involving both attitudes and motion pictures. Summaries of 
previous research by Allport [2], Rose [12], and Williams [15], 
have suggested the abundance of effort with the confusion of results 
and guideposts. 

Crucial to the interpretation of this research is the definition, the 
efficiency of the statistical design, the sample population, the instru- 
ment, and generalizations which develop from the procedure and data 
analysis. Specifically, the present problem of film effects on attitudes 
is concerned with the definition of attitude, of attitude change, the 
relation of opinion to attitude, at ability of attitude measures to predict 
behavior, the significance of the attitude measured to the personality 
and the like. 

This report deals with attitudes, or feelings, toward ethnic, reli- 
gious, and racial groups. In some thirty years of research in attitudes 
the paper and pencil scale, or inventory, or survey, or questionnaire, 
has been the usual device for obtaining responses to attitude items 
of one sort or another. We have not come too far from the early 
efforts of Bogardus [3] and his measure of social distance. Later 
studies analyzed the personality of the prejudiced person, definition of 
prejudice, and behavior of the prejudiced. This later period saw the 
beginning of measurements of attitude changes. This period, also con- 
tains the beginning of the association of mass media and attitude 
studies although earlier work by Thurstone and his associates had 
made a significant start [14]. In this brief paper no adequate treat- 
ment can be given of the hundreds of reported studies that in one way 
or another can be classified as attitude studies relating to minorities 
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or to the effects of mass media on such attitudes. Competent sum- 
maries are available in those works previously cited in addition to 
Schramm [13]. 

Specifically related to this report are several familiar studies of 
importance. We are aware of the studies under the auspices of the 
Payne Fund [14], the American Council on Education reports, 
Rosenthals work with films and radical propaganda, Ramseyer’s dis- 
sertation using government films for attitude study during the depres- 
sion years and many others cited in Hoban and Van Ormer’s valuable 
report of instructional film research from 1918-50 [7]. Several studies 
not reported in this volume consider the cycle of “race” films of 
recent years, namely, Home of the Brave, Gentlemen’s Agreement, 
and Crossfire, all Hollywood productions. During the war years many 
studies in mass media effects and attitudes were done with military 
personnel and are summarized in Hovland [8]. In addition to the 
studies with films and attitudes the writers developed many important 
methodological insights in this work. 

There is no doubt that concentration of research in mass media 
and attitude change has been a rather recent development. The motion 
picture has taken a fair share of attention as educational television 
promises to do in the next few years. Other devices of mass media 
have not been neglected however. The whole mass media experience 
has been getting attention, and current research seems to suggest that 
there is almost a surgical approach to the study. The research has 
looked at content, the message, the audience or target of the message 
and device, and the effects of the device. Content has been manipu- 
lated, the audience has been maneuvered, and the effects studied in 
a variety of ways and for many more purposes. A total picture of the 
experience undergone may yet emerge. And it is an understanding of 
the total experience that is a requisite for action programs in Human 
Relations. Perhaps we look forward to new insights into communica- 
tions behavior theory. Perhaps, also, we seek fundamentals of inter- 
group relations in a changing society. 

With a view toward obtaining useful information about the ef- 
fects of current motion pictures circulated by action agencies the 
writer consulted community leaders of such programs in Detroit. 
Films were selected which would last approximately thirty minutes. 
This would fit into regular programs and meetings of adult organiza- 
tions in the local community who would be the experimental sample. 
It was with considerable difficulty that seven adult groups were ob- 
tained for the procedure. Their total amounted to 304 adults. They 
were members of groups who made frequent use of the resources 
furnished by the action agencies in the city. Primarily, these would 
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be The National Conference of Christians and Jews and the Anti- 
Defamation League of the B’nai B’rith and the United Auto Worker 
—CIO. 

Since it was not possible to make too many differentiations 
between the types of films currently in use it was decided to select 
those whose differences were immediately apparent. Two categories 
resulted. The first represented the generalized approach to prejudice 
and inter-group hostility, demonstrated in color, abstract design, and 
intensely dramatic narration and music. The second category involved 
a realistic enactment of a social situation which involved minority 
conflict. To accomplish this black and white photography, synchro- 
nous sound, and live actors were used. For the first group Boundary 
Lines and Picture in Your Mind were selected. Together they run 
thirty minutes. For the realistic film The High Wall was chosen. 
Because the factors of difference between film types was viewed as a 
gross difference no attempt was made to evaluate or interpret various 
specifics such as black and white versus color, for instance. 

The matter of an effective attitude scale to be administered before 
and after the viewing of the films caused considerable concern in the 
early stages of the project. After consultation with several sociologists 
both at Indiana University and Wayne University it was decided 
that a scale now available would be acceptable, and the “E”’ scale of 
the California studies reported by Adorno [1] was used. While the 
volume of scales and studies on The Authoritarian Personality has 
been criticized quite properly by leading writers in the field, this 
has not diminished the extensive use of certain of the scales for 
limited measurements of attitude. One ouststanding critique of this 
work is available in Christie and Jahoda [4]. 

The “E” scale purports to measure subject responses relative to 
in-group and out-group feelings. The use of the term, ethnocentrism, 
is suggested to replace “prejudice.” Responses on the scale of 34 
items were indicated in terms of agreement or disagreement with it 
on a seven-step Likert-type arrangement [10]. 

During the experimental procedure representatives of the writer 
introduced the subject of the study in general terms and read the 
cover page with the group. The subjects were then instructed to 
complete the thirty-four items on the scale. This procedure was 
followed in seven different situations with the following samples: 
(1) a group of shop stewards from the UAW-CIO; (2) a men’s 
club of one of the Church of Brethern groups in Detroit; (3) mem- 
bers of a summer class in audio-visual education consisting for the 
most part of undergraduates at Wayne University; (4) the member- 
ship of a woman’s group of a Methodist Church in a northern suburb 
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of Detroit; (5) a graduate class in education outside of Detroit 
conducted by Wayne University consisting of in-service teachers; 
(6) A men’s group from the Congregational Church in a Detroit 
suburb; (7) a parent-teacher group in northwestern Detroit. 

After completing the scale, each group was randomly divided 
according to numbers given as they entered the place of assembly. 
One half of each group saw Boundary Lines and Picture in Your 
Mind and the other half The High Wall. After the showings they 
each completed another copy of the “E” scale and furnished on an 
additional sheet personal data on age, education, religion, sex, and 
occupation. 

The experimental procedure took place between May 1954 and 
November 1954. With the seven groups participating a total of 304 
usable subjects resulted of a sample of. 322 initially. 

The major hypotheses of the study were analyzed statistically 
using standard error techniques, the analysis of variance, the analysis 
of co-variance, and “‘t” tests. 


CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


The major conclusions resulting from this experimental proce- 
dure are as follows: 


1. Boundary Lines and Picture in Your Mind resulted in no 
statistically significant reduction between initial and final scale 
responses with the seven sub-groups.* 


2. With the seven sub-groups who viewed The High Wall, four 
of the seven achieved significantly lower scores on the final measure. 


3. The relative effectiveness of the film, The High Wall, was 
sustained in the analysis of subjects by age, education, religion and 
sex. Where significance did not obtain, those groups who viewed 
The High Wall approached the level of significance more closely and 
consistently. 


The recommendations which can flow from a small sample study 
conducted with limited resources appear endless mainly attributable 
to the complexity of this area of research and the intermingling of 
many of the concepts of other social science disciplines. One must 
recognize that efforts such as that reported here are, for the most 
part, pilot or exploratory, in nature and rely upon subsequent studies 
to add meaning to this small effort. 





* Significance level 0.01. 
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RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN ABILITY, SOCIO-ECONOMIC STATUS 
AND CHOICE OF SECONDARY SCHOOL* 


Vernon C. Pohimann 


The role of education in the United States in fostering social 
mobility remains debatable. On the one hand, it is contended that edu- 
cation makes it possible for young people to prepare for prestigeful 
occupations and move up the social ladder. On the other hand, a 
great deal of research indicates that a child’s educational opportunities 
tend to vary inversely with the social status of his parents.? Gen- 
erally these latter studies are concerned with the number of years of 
education obtained by youths of each social class and emphasize the 
limited chances for lower class children to secure a college education. 

A less frequent approach involves an analysis of the relationship 
between a child’s status and the type of schools he attends in terms 
of how such school types, in turn, affect his possibilities for social 
mobility.* At the secondary school level and especially in large metro- 
politan areas, there are several types of schools which place a varying 
emphasis on college preparation, which tend to direct their pupils 
into certain occupational levels, and which, therefore, affect the social 
status potential of each student. Basically there is the division between 
the academic and the trade or technical schools, each of which may 
be public, parochial, or private. Of course, this classification is over- 
simplified, since there are many variations within this framework, 
such as the military academy, the “private parochial” school, and the 
general high school. The pattern and the labels vary from one large 


—. 





1 See, for example, Gunnar Myrdal, An American Dilemma, New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1944, Vol. 1, p. 213; also Patricia Salter West, “Social 
Mobility Among College Graduates,” in Class Status and Power, edited by 
Reinhard Bendix and Seymour Martin Lipset, Glencoe: The Free Press, 1953, 
p. 465ff. 

2 A few selected references are George S. Counts, The Selective Charac- 
ter of American Secondary Education, Chicago: The University of Chicago 
Press, 1922; August B. Hollingshead, Elmtown’s Youth, New York: John 
Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1949; Byron Hollingshead, Who Shall Go To College? 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1952; Raymond A. Mulligan, “Socio- 
Economic Background and College Enrollment,” American Sociological Review, 
XVI (April, 1951), pp. 188-196; Elbridge Sibley, “Some Demographic Clues 
to Stratification,” American Sociological Review, VII (June, 1942), pp. 322- 
330; Halan Updegraff, Inventory of Youth of Pennsylvania, Washington: 
American Council on Education, 1936; W. Lloyd Warner, Robert J. Havig- 
hurst, and Martin B. Loeb, Who Shall Be Educated? New York: Harper & 
Brothers Publishers, 1944. 

3 James S. Davie, “Social Factors and School Attendance,” The Harvard 
Educational Review, 23 (Summer, 1953), pp. 175-185. 
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city to another, but generally there are several types of schools which 
prepare students for various occupational levels. 

The purpose of this paper is to report a study designed to test 
the hypotheses that (1) a basic factor in the choice of a given type 
of secondary school is the socio-economic status of the pupil’s family, 
and (2) socio-economic status is more closely related to school choice 
than the ability of boys and girls. 

The study is based on an analysis of two groups; namely, 
(1) 553 students representing a ten percent sample of white residents 
of the City of St. Louis, who completed the eighth grade of public 
and parochial schools in June 1953; (2) 60 students representing 
nearly all of the white residents of the City of St. Louis, who com- 
pleted the eighth grade in June 1953 and were enrolled in some 
private school in September 1953. A sampling procedure was not 
used on the second group because of the small number involved. 

It was anticipated that, regardless of ability, children whose 
parents held the lowest status would fail to enroll in any secondary 
school, that those from slightly higher status families would choose 
a trade or technical school, followed in order, according to increasing 
socio-economic status, parochial general, public general, private 
parochial, and other private academic high schools. While not fully 
comprehensive, this classification of schools fits the general pattern 
of secondary education in St. Louis. The major trade school is tax- 
supported and essentially trade preparatory, although it is referred 
to as a technical high school.* Parochial and public general high 
schools tend to be very similar, except for the religious factor, as 
each offers both a college-preparatory and a terminal program. The 
private parochial school differs from the parochial general high school 
in that the former is sponsored usually by some religious order, 
whereas the latter is sponsored by a parish, diocese, or comparable 
denominational body, and in that the former tends to be more nearly 
self-sustaining through higher tuition. Other private academic schools 
are essentially non-sectarian and predominantly college-preparatory. 


METHODOLOGY 


The data on each pupil, including home address, father’s occu- 
pation, sex, type of school chosen, I. Q., reading ability, age score,® 


4 It should be noted that since this study was completed, technical educa- 
tion in St. Louis has been undergoing a major change due to desegregation 
and the construction of a new building. 

5 It was anticipated that the ages of pupils entering the ninth grade would 
vary inversely with I.Q. and reading ability. For purposes of comparability 
in combining these various scores, therefore, the ages in months were reversed 
by subtracting each from a constant equal to twice the arithmetic mean. The 
resulting age scores were arranged in reverse order of the actual ages. 
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and rank in the eighth grade class, were obtained from school records, 
The first two items were used as indicators of socio-economic status 
and the last four as measures of ability. Scores were standardized to 
have the same mean and standard deviation to assure comparability. 

The socio-economic status scores for each family were computed 
by averaging standardized scores based on the father’s occupation and 
the dwelling area around the child’s home. The father’s occupational 
score was determined from the evaluation of occupations by Hatt and 
North,® whereas data on the dwelling area were based on five meas- 
ures of census block statistics ;7 namely, the percentage of dwelling 
units with private bath, with running water, and with less than 1.51 
persons per room, as well as the average monthly rental, and the 
average value of single-family homes. Each of the five factors for 
each block was expressed relative to the average for the entire city. 
The five relatives were then averaged into one score for each block. 

An analysis of the interrelationship of all of the factors by means 
of contingency and chi square techniques was then undertaken for 
the purpose of determining which factors should be considered in the 
final analysis. The most striking result was the significant relationship 
(beyond the 0.001 level) between the choice of a secondary school 
and each of the other factors except rank in the eighth grade.® Socio- 
economic status was most highly related to school choice, followed in 
order by reading ability, I. Q., age score, and sex.® Moreover reading 
ability, I.Q. and age score were all found to be interrelated in a 
highly significant manner (beyond the 0.001 level). On the basis of 
these preliminary findings, it was decided to eliminate rank from 
further consideration, to combine the standardized scores for reading 
ability, I. Q., and age into one index of ability for each pupil, and to 
proceed with the final analysis of the relationship between choice of 
secondary school, ability, and socio-economic status for each sex 


separately. 





6 Paul K. Hatt and Cecil C. North, “Jobs and Occupations: A Popular 
Evaluation,” Opinion News, IX (September 1, 1947), pp. 3-13. 

7 United States Department of Commerce, United States Census of 
Housing: 1950, Block Statistics, St. Louis, Missouri. Vol. V, Part 165, Wash- 
ington: Government Printing Office, 1952. 

8 It was found that a high rank in a school in an underprivileged area 
could not be equated with a high rank in a school where most of the pupils 
were above average; a student ranking high in one school might rank low in 
another, depending on the overall class level. 

® Another factor, distance to school, included in the original analysis was 
eliminated as being irrelevant, because it was determined that the relationship 
between choice of school and either ability or socio-economic status was 
unaffected by distance. The details are omitted here in order to conserve space. 
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The final analysis was performed by use of covariance techniques, 
which made it possible to hold the effects of one variable constant 
while determining the degree of association between the choice of 
secondary school and the other variable. This statistical tool was 
applied to successive pairs of secondary school types as well as to all 
schools simultaneously. 


FINDINGS 


The results of the final analysis outlined above are essentially as 
anticipated. Except for the mean ability score of boys in private 
academic high schools, for which the data are somewhat inadequate,’° 
there are increases in both average socio-economic and ability scores 
for each the boys and the girls, starting with those who did not 
attend any high school, and followed in order by public technical, 
parochial general, public general, private parochial, and other private 
high schools. Some of the differences are very small, however, and 
not statistically significant as we shall note presently. 

Relationship Between Choice of School and Socio-Economic 
Status: Ability Constant. Application of the methods of covariance to 
the data, by statistically adjusting for the effects of ability, indicates 
that there is a highly significant (beyond the 0.001 level) over-all 
relationship between socio-economic status and the various types of 
secondary schools, but that certain types are not significantly different 
from others. Thus there is virtually no difference in the socio- 
economic status of pupils in public and parochial general high schools. 
For purposes of further analysis, therefore, these two types are com- 
bined into one category, the general high school. The socio-economic 
status scores of boys in the public technical high school, on the other 
hand, are significantly different from general high school boys, but the 
same claim cannot be made for girls. The probability of the null 
hypothesis that there is no significant difference between these types 
is less than 0.01 for boys, but greater than 0.05 for girls. For each 
of the other comparisons—the general against the private parochial, 
the private parochial against other private academic, and the non- 
school group against the technical high school—there are significant, 
or highly significant, differences in socio-economic status of each of 
the boys and the girls. 

Relationship Between Choice of School and Ability; Socio- 
Economic Status Constant. Turning to a consideration of ability 
scores, when socio-economic status is held statistically constant, we 


10 Unfortunately I.Q.’s were not available from two important private 
schools for boys. Ability scores were derived from reading and age scores in 
one case, but were not available at all in the other case. 
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find that the over-all relationship for the boys is significant beyond 
the 0.001 level, but for the girls the probability of the null hypothesis 
that there is no significant difference among the various types of 
schools is approximately equal to 0.05, the usual upper limit for 
rejecting the null hypothesis. Even among the boys the relationship 
between choice of school and socio-economic status is more pro- 
nounced than the relationship between school choice and ability. As 
in the case of socio-economic status scores, public and parochial gen- 
eral high schools are not distinctly different and may be combined 
into one category. Differences between the technical and the combined 
general high schools, however, are highly significant for both sexes 
(beyond the 0.001 level for boys and the 0.01 level for girls). In 
the other cases for boys there is a significant difference between each 
successive pair of school types, except between the general high 
schools and private schools. As noted previously, the mean ability 
scores of boys in private schools are lower than for boys in private 
parochial schools. Among the girls only two comparisons result in 
the establishment of significant differences; namely, between public 
technical and combined general high schools as noted above, and 
between the private parochial and other private school pupils (beyond 
the 0.01 level of significance). 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Relevant to the role of education in promoting social mobility, 
this study is designed to define the relationship between socio- 
economic status, ability, and choice of secondary school for white 
boys and girls who are residents of the City of St. Louis. The findings 
support both hypotheses tested, indicating generally that the socio- 
economic status of a child’s family is an important factor in the type 
of secondary school attended, even when the factor of ability is taken 
into account statistically, and that socio-economic status is a more 
important factor than ability for both sexes. A major exception to 
the general pattern is the finding that ability appears to be a more 
important factor, especially for girls, than status in pupil’s choices 
between the technical and general high schools, although is also an 
important factor. 

In view of the fact that the several types of secondary schools 
in St. Louis place a varying emphasis on college preparation and tend 
to direct their pupils into certain occupational levels, the findings of 
this study are significant in that they indicate a definite limitation on 
the role of education in promoting social mobility. Although it is not 
possible to generalize from the findings in one community, and 
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although the specific pattern of school types may vary for other cities, 
there is reason to believe that similar relationships exist elsewhere. 


Norte: This article is adapted from a portion of the writer’s unpublished 
doctoral dissertation, Washington University, 1955. The many helpful sugges- 
tions and criticisms by Ralph C. Patrick, Jr., Chairman, and Stuart A. Queen 
and David B. Carpenter, members of the writer’s doctoral committee are grate- 
fully acknowledged. Due to space limitations another phase of the study based 
on questionnaires completed by elementary school principals, eighth grade 
teachers and ninth grade students is omitted from this article. It considers 
the influence of parents, teachers, classmates and a number of other factors 
on a student’s choice of school. 


VERNON C. PoHLMANN is Assistant Professor of Social Science at Illinois 
State Normal University, Normal, Illinois. 
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